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Unrit within the last few years, there 
perker pr J in which the city and the 
west end of the town differed more from 
“each other, than in the number of churches 
relatively contained; in the city 

are 80 thickly studded, that every 
seems to have its temple for public 
p +h Sere Me no end of the 
urches, like angel visits. 

few and far between. If we take 
St. Martin’s Lane as the boundary, 
only rr rom og old eerng hi 
minster , St. Margaret's, St. John’s. 
St. Marti’s, St James’, St. G %s, 
icbante on a few chapels of 
tase, from St. Giles’ to Tyburn Turnpike, 
and os ee Road to the Horseferry 


ae 

his present Maj has 
erin, eos distinguished for butlding 
sivets and churches 
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‘he New street from Pall Mall to 
“had Place, calle: Regent-street, has 
“had three new churches erected in it ; of 

one of these, called Hanover Chapel, we 
VOL. Vil. s 


(Price 2d. 


Wanobker Chapel, Megent Street. 


pent our readers with an engraving. 
t represents the principal front, with 

ico and its slanting towers, and the 
ome, surmounted with a cross, which 
crowns ral roof, wet gives to the build- 

a cathedral-like appearance. 
"hie chapel, which was erected from a 
design by Mr. Cockerell, is of the Tonic 
order of the ‘Temple of Minerva Polias at 
Priene ; and the ingenuity and symmetry 
of the building reflects much credit on 
the architect. The principal front of the 
building ranges with the houses on the 
western side of Regent-street, and the 
portico covers the foot pach ; for a fur- 
ther description of the Church, which we 
subjoin, we are indebted to an article in 
a recent number of the Gentleman’s 
M ine. 

e architraves of the ‘ico, where 
they enter the main building, rest on 
anta, in the capitals of which are inserted 
busts of angels supporting the order in 
the style of cariati In the cymatium 
are introduced the heads of dolphins. 
The principal doorway, of a pyrami 
form, as usual in Grecian buildings, is 
enclosed within an architrave richly em- 
bellished with honeysuckle mouldings 

237 
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and patere. The cornice of the lintel 
ee ane the wall ; 
above is a circular wreath of foliage, en- 
closing the date a.D. 1823, the period of 
the commencement of the building. 


Soe eee dean ne, to St. Ste 
sheds, Walbrook ; paling a 
recommend jit, th 


-hy four fluted 
of ante. 


" placed eight corbels, each representing a 


cherub with four wings, from which rise 
the same number of concave ribs uniting 
in a circle with a triangle enclosed in an 
eradiation in the centre ; between the ribs 


windows, a very considerable di 


portion of light being thrown down into 
the building by this tasteful cupola, in 
which elegance and utility are happily 
combined. 


The most splendid piece of composition 
ts the alt . Itis posehed 

ume) of various 

tign forms on the whole 

a rich architectural display. The centre, 
in imitation of the Holy of Holies,”’ is 


8 recess, covered with a dark blue 


curtain, in the centre. of which is 
a cross, and the IL 
letters of gold. The 
poreh , verd antique, and Sienna mar- 
le ; various mo’ are enriched 
in on a white gro The recess 
is with piers of Sienna marble, 
i asunk panel of porphyry, 


ae di Fronting the 
wii it m ront piers 
are a of b marble, with arched 


heads, having the decalogue in gold let- 
“ters Shaesibot on them. A splendid frieze 


and eornice crowns the whole; the for- 


mer is enriched with flowers and 
white lilies in bold , alternating with 
each other, and splendidly coloured, 
worthy of attention for the beauty of the 
ornaments, but more so for the appropri. 

ateness of t 
The whole of the embellishments of 
the church are happily chosen ; each one 
presents a symbol in some way or other 
associated with our religion. The flowers, 
the one commemorating its divine founder, 
the other the symbol of his highly fa. 
voured mother; the pillars with their 
pope the ee with eg highest pel and 
e triune symbol on ighest point of 
bellishments of. 


say they are so many helps to dev 
perhaps startle tthe pra 


E 
isnt ats | 


proved in the internal Be as 
the mode of lighting the ailes and spaces 


of his funds, as well as his ground, 
must have struck any one who saw 
site before the erection of the building, 


be a very confined spot. 


ON THE TRIALS OF AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 


By @ Lady, not entirely unacquainted 
with its thorny path. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
Hard is the task a letter’d fame to raise. 
And poor, alas! the recompense it pays. 
Ir is not uncommon to rise in the morm- 
ing with a mind illuminated with the ex- 
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of hope, and retire to rest chilled 
blasts of disappointment. Oft 
to 


materials are but “ — —— 
avieion.” Amidst enterprising 
bjected themselves to the vi- 


Saeiblge ater 9 lenginenel wert, and 
to over a ened work, 
@ thousand chances on its future 
sale, gop here ge ok gle 
q@atched m rambli to a 
world of Gpteh Sie cocman warty of the 
have indulged e tions, 
which, however chimerical, delighted for 
the moment ; at others I have thrown 
the thankless quill away, as an emblem 
of the trade 1 loathed ; and, frozen with 
unwelcome recollections, have — 
those M remem ne or ee, 
i wer to sti to re- 
oad Lave bee what it is.to solicit 
and be refused ; to dance at- 
tendanee at the doors of proud nobility ; to 
tea tm a oe 





and varieties of inharmonious answers, is 
it strange that the poor brow-beaten author 
should fail in raising a subscription P 
Would it not have been more extraordi. 
nary if she had gained one? While the 
retainers of 

golden treasures ere 

shiner, the promotion of 


9 

ty alone. Alas! 1 know 

race too well. I have 

and months for an an- 

swer to a manuscript. Meanwhile I 
have been tantalized with civil, yet am. 
biguous replies, till at length the man of 
trade exclaims, I never meant to publish it. 
I have even thought myself well -off to 


regain m papers, though without any 
conactty eas e sense of them may not 
have been monopolized. I have risked 
money by printing on my own account, 
peer rg iti — 
upon my hands in consequence 
booksellers never giving it publicity ; and 
when a to for an explanation, this 
highly honourable and long-established 
firm declared that they were not com. 
missioned to advertise the works of others ; 
the volumes they had annonnced in the 
were their own property. Yet 
be it known, that there was to be an am- 
ple allowance made to them out of every 
book that was sold; but required 
exclusive . and short 
of this could make them use one exertion 


the Parnassian hill; its bays 


disa I ha 
Jemad. aught aot to aupeos if Lams wexp 


signed hi 
more degrading. A third 
3 a fourth did not feel in- 
and a fifth, to crown the whole, 
no letters might be left, unless 


Seanieeipiateinde goed, meral, as it was on topics 
2 


have not rewarded the little merit I 


oh ce nted in vain, we have filled 
our portfolios and every circumjacent 

corner. 
As a politician I have attracted some 
attention ; but there my was ephe. 
charmed 
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but for a season. As I am still a — 
young woman, I am encouraged to laug 

at the vexatious incidents of life, and try 
my luck afresh,:as-the progress of an 
author may not unaptly be compared to 
the chances on Fortune’s wheel ; she is 
a capricious dame,.and showers her fa- 
vours very unequally. In short, I have 
learnt to despise her fluctuations, to arm 
mayself with cou for every reverse, 
and hail the ene inenstiina dictated 
by my better genius with renovated hope. 
I athhase, if it is not too great an intru- 
sion on these valuable pages, to 
take an analysis of the multifarious rea- 
sons which predominate in the mind of 
a writer who first awaits his sentence at 
the bar of public opinion. None of our 
tribe can conscientiously affirm that they 
are uninfluenced by views of intcrest. 
We have just as keen a zest for the good 
things of this world as other people ; and 
if we do not exactly derive a sufficiency 
by inheritance, it is very natural to culti- 
vate any gift of intellect which may add 
to.our substance. Even Lord Byron was 
not, I dare say, displeased with the thou- 
sands which poured on him almost as 
rapidly as the golden shower into the lap 
of Dane. Yet far am I from  gneme4 
that the love of wealth could bear su- 
preme sway in a mind regulated like his ; 
but he was born with that intuitive gene- 
rosity which no indulgence could satiate, 
and which, perhaps, must have been re- 
stricted, but for the incalculable sums 
perpetually added to his coffers. Thus 
emolument, I will maintain, is a consi- 
deration even with the highest in our list. 
Secondly, we will speak of that desire of 
notoriety: which must certainly animate 
every intellectual breast. Who that has 
sat poring over untold quires till their 
eyes were dimmed by study, and their 
senses nearly obtused by meditation, who, 
T say, has thas drudged in his protession, 
without looking out for something be- 
yond a few pounds to pay for extra coal 
and candle’? Surely a spark ignited from 
the same flint which inspired his prosaic 
raptures, whispers, I have toiled for fame, 
and fame I must obtain. Whether I 
trace the legendary fragments of a for- 
mer day, or range through the contem- 
plations of the present age, I find my 
ancestors have sought to outlive their 
writings, or rather prayed that their 
writings might outlive them. I will at 
least struggle for the meed I have worked 
for. ‘These are the natural observations 
of. every candidate for literary distinction. 
I should be sorry to feel with Mrs. Rudd, 
that rather — — talked of, I would 
spread a name for dishonour ; but perha) 

I would rather sink into the silent tomb, 
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than live unnoticed and unknown. I 
command no fulsome adulation, 
there are few women averse to the cup of 
flattery, if its sweet is not rendered too 
mawkish by repletion. A third very 
strong inducement to a public pare ce 
the discovery of a mode of ing 
which is at Least rational, ab im prove 
a source of instruction. Not that I would 
recommend novels, except to those whose 
understandings are matured by superior 
erudition ; they are but imperfect pictures 
on which to found the human character. 
Yet as love-sick dames will read the most 
insipid, rather than not realize the visions 
of their brain, we who can write a few 
gtades better may as well fire their ima. 
ginations with a more high-drawn simili- 
tude, and while we reap the produce of 
their attachment to fiction, console our- 
selves with the reflection that we have 
introduced no tralineations from the track 
of virtue, but in such colours as to dis- 
gust by their turpitude; while we are 
ever advocates for the school of morality, 
and partizans of that undeviating line of 
conduct which protects us from 
The next point on which I would 

touch is the injury done to the feelings 
of an author who is compelled, by exist- 
ing circumstances, to move in a sphere 
not sufficiently extensive to promote the 
dissemination of her talents ; who finds 
perpetual barriers in her progress to fame, 

et a ote <> iabud woh 20 

er that she is not with powers 
adequate to overcome all other obstacles. 
Whichever course we steer, we wish fora 
fair opportunity of applause. ‘The mariner 
prays that his nautical abilities may be 
compensated in the safety of his crew. 
The brave officer studies the affections of 
his army, and relies on them to do justice 
to his character ; and surely it is not un- 
reasonable for the author to repose his 
expectations on the ordeal of public opi- 
nion. If the severe voice of criticism 
miss us in the bud, or the rational obj 
tions of a discerning public scorns os 
to extinguish a spirit of emulation, not 
grounded on ostensible authority, we have 
at least the consolation of reflecting that 
we have been fairly heard and critically 
examined ; and however self-love may'on 
these occasions humiliate us, we caf 
surmount this better than the pain of 
languishing unthought of in obscurity. 
As a pretty woman would not willingyy 
waste her sweetness on the desert air, 
neither would an actor on the theatre of 
life choose to perform to empty benches 
or a sleeping audience. At present I 
compare myself to one in this predica- 
ment ; but I still hope that, however I 
may have been eclipsed, Aurora will yet 
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undraw the curtain, which now veils 
her from my anxious view, and 
that I or stand a at the 
judgment seat candour. ™" 
ance in the distinguished ciumnatal Ge 
Murrore will not, I am sensible, tend to 
prejudicate my case. 

‘ PHILocosmos. 


THE DEATH OF BYRON.* 
(For the Mirror.) 

[Tas 19th inst was the anniversary of the death 
of Lord Byron ; and though few of our readers 
perhaps require to be reminded of the day, 
yet we hope we shall be excused for offering a 
tribute to his memory, with which we have 
deen favoured by a young ’Correspondent.— 
Ep.] 

Tue minstrel is dead ! his love-song is o'er, 

The golden harp sleeps, and will waken no more ; 

The pain-soothing lay, and heart-melting strain 

Of the great bard of Englund are all that remain ; 

And wretched the rocks, and tuneless the shore, 

Where patriots weeping, his loss now deplore. 


O! thine was the fair lot to lighten the heart. 

Thouscatter’d’st love's arrows but healed'st the 
smart ; 

For ever the sage and the lover shall pay, 

A tribate of honour alike to thy lay ; 

Ne’er shall thy name from the island depart, 

Where poesy's flow’rs such fragrance im- 
part. 


O Byron! thy glory for ever shall last, 

And rival the poets of ages long past. 

Thy wide spreading laurels for ever shall bloom, 

And arch a green canopy over thy tomb ; 

The muses shall sing of thy praises in verse, 

And Britons, thy poems with plaudits rehearse. 
DaniELs. 


* For copious details of the life, last days, 
death, and productions of Lord Byron, see the 
preceding volumes of the Mirgor. 


She Selector; 


on, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 





WOODSTOCK ; OR, THE CAVA- 
. LIER: A TALE OF 1651. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[Bzronz the new romance of Woodstock, 
y the author of Waverley, appears, this 
umber of the Minzor willbe on its way 
to. some of the more remote parts of the 
$ but although we cannot give 

an analysis of the tale as we could 

our 


in itself. It may be to state, 
that the Mr. Wildrake who is so promi- 
hent a personage in our extract, is an un- 
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fortunate cavalier, a dissolute enough 
member of the party, who, after the battle 
of Worcester, is fain to be protected in 
private by a friend who has taken the 
other side in the great national quarrel. 
Wildrake has condescended to crop his 
curls, and pretend conversion to the party, 
one of whose leaders befriends him. That 
leader has occasion to make an important 
communication to Cromwell, and he is 
induced by circumstances to employ his 
cavalier protegé as his messenger. 
gentleman, who had never seen Oliver 
except in fields of battle when he was 
fighting against him, approaches the stern 
Protector’s presence at Windsor Castle, 
with an odd enough mixture of feelings. 
The narrative of the interview that ensues 
we quote, because the passage may, we 
think, be taken quite by itself. ’ 
The object of Wildrake’s employer, 
Colonel Markham, is to prevent by means 
of Cromwell the disparking of Wood- 
stock, which had just been ordered by the 
Parliament. It will be perceived that 
the Colonel's interference in this matter 
is prompted by his regard for the family 
of Sir Henry Lee, the ranger of that 
forest—in short, that old Sir Henry 
a fair daughter. Cromwell, on the other 
hand, has his own. private ends too; he 
hopes, by allowing the Lees to remain at 
Woodstock e, to get Charles into 
his. hands, for he well knows that Sir 
Henry’s son is one of the king’s most 
confidential servants ; and the Protector 
so far misunderstands Colonel Markham’s 
character, as to think it possible that he 
should assist in the business of entrapping 
the royal ae aed on ar- 
riving at the gate indsor Castle, is 
coteakinnth by a Puritan corporal, and 
conducted to the guard-house in the 





Round Tower. } 


‘¢ By the fire sat two or three musketeers, 
listening to one who was expoun 


= mystery to tnen, He 


audience seemed to listen to the speaker 
with immovable features, only ae 
with clouds of tobacco-smoke, wh 

pox / rolled from under their'thick mus- 
tachios. On a bench lay a soldier on his 
face ; whether asleep, or ina fit of con- 
ay yaa it was impossible to decide. 
In the midst of the floor stood an officer, 
as he seemed by his embroidered shoul- 
der-belt and scarf round his waist, other- 
wise very plainly attired, who was en- 
gaged in drilling a stout bumpkin, lately 
enlisted, to the manual, as it was then 
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‘until they were regularly brought to an in 


corporal did not permit Wild- 

to sit down or move forward 

beyond the threshold of the guard-house. 
had to listen in succession to— 


t has been long 


by the historian, that a collection of the 


name, friend ?”’ said the officer thoug 


when the lesson was over. 


i 


b, 
» where I tave “ante fx 
years, serving apprentice to a praise- 


good]; craft,” answered the 
f in thy lot with 

shalt be set be- 

thine awl, and thy last to boot.” 


of the speaker accompa- 
and 


de 


“1 


Fieif 
a 

g 

E 


it 


ef 
i 


if 4d Libel : 
F 


E 


i 


F 
: 


, or that which 
be his meaning, in such a mist 
surrounding it with so many 


exceptions, and fortifying 


L 


i 


His religion must always be a subject of 
much doubt, and probably of doubt which 
he himself could 


pwned of the time. 
i 80 many t 

On the other hand. thete were periods 

ing hi gottnl copeen, when Se 
im no injustice in‘ 
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B 


it 
zg 


LL 
rte 


if 


r< 
a 


oud 


have mistaken thee, 
mollified at the men- 


Sit thee down, and commune with 
thyself as thou may’st, until we have 
the contents of thy pack 


But the look of Cromwell, and the dan. 
gerous situation in which he might. be 
by the least chance of detection, 
uced Wildrake to decline these h 

table offers, and stretching back in 

chair, and affecting slumber, he escaped 
notice or conversation until a sort of aid- 
de-camp, or military officer in attend. 
ance, came to summon him to Cromwell’s 


BSE 
TEL 


ge 
ge 
i 


H 
FE 


E 


“ We would have it so,” said the ge- — 
neral; “ we would not there were any 


course ?” 

“ Mightily borne .”? said Pear= 
son ; * and he was touching the rightful 
claims which the army, aad ‘especially 
your Excellency, hath a by be- 
coming the instruments the great 
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cashiered, éat of the fat, and drink of the 
8 


me kh, good man!” said Cromwell, 
“and did he touch upon this so feel- 
ingly? I could say emcees ee not 
now. Begone, Pearson, to the gallery. 
Let not our friends lay aside their swords, 
but.watch as well as pray.” 

retired ; and the general, hold- 


When he did speak, it was, at first, in 
one of those ambiguous discourses which 
we have already ibed, and by which 
aay FS to understand his 
meaning, if, indeed, he- knew it himself. 
We shall be as concise in our statement, 
as our desire to give the very words of a 
will t. 


sword upon his thigh, and one who hath 
ever guished himself in the great 
work of delivering these three poor and 
u nations.—Answer me not: I 


the guidance and the leading. 
of.._Nay, do not answer, my friend—I 
know what thou would’st say —Now,when 
thus together, our discourse 

taketh, in respect to what I have said, a 
threefold argument, or division: First, 
as it concerneth thy master ; secondly, as 
it concerneth us and our office; thirdly 
and lastly, as it toucheth thyself. Now, 
concerneth this good and worthy gen. 
kham Everard, traly 


holding ever in his eye the mark at which 
he aimed. ‘Ay, truly, a faithful, honour- 
able gentleman, and one who may well 
call me friend; and truly I am pleased 
to think that he doth so. Nevertheless, 
in this vale of tears, we must be governed 
less by our private and partiali- 
ties, by those higher. principles and 


voints of duty, whereupon the good Co. 
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pr eer ee Sr i fram. 
ed his as, tru e endea- 
vaseline ieihoniies pad we may all act 
as becometh worth 


wa oe 
been ever against us w t 
oy 
ing, both in res; 
SS we of on poe but godly 
army of England, are holden, by these of 
the Parliament, as men who should 
der in spoil fer them, but be no sharer of 
it ourselves ; even as the buck, which the 
ee ee 
| ema ir food, but they are lashed of 


Yet I speak not this so much in respect 
of this grant of W. 

that, of the 
counci also the committee-men of 
this Parliament, may graciously think 
they have given me a portion in the mat. 
nya aeleaien t my kinsman Des- 


with me, my honest friend, and in what 
inind I stand touching this thy master’s 
request to me; which yet I do not say 
omaeniadoaieaaae 
grant or refuse, but only tell my sim 


termination of the Parliament that it 
should be confiscated, and the produce 
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pany 


t those who had been somewhat resembled the 


ins acting, and puch had been mestic cai 


of a do- 
hen 


afi Hen 


Uh iba 


= 
Hr 


t, into the grow of a 


) 


us 


aad 
Es2 
i i 


arate iil 


HE 5% 
oy i 
i 


gs 


pay 
them and 
fait, b 
hod 


Bite 
iT rete 


gue an 
;. 


-_ 


t sagacity in that 
eases 


SS 


HE 


te 


wipe: ary 


and to allow 
and we 


wp hn as 
cau their own 


y3 


ao 
We, as 

t against 

US as 
The 
interest 


their 


ma’ 
time to close these jars, 


best know own 

| enor eae but, to my poor thinking, it is 
men of all kinds the means of 

vice to their countr 


ken on others 
urse, your Own 
of my master, Co- 
to enable me to do 
to be- 


necessary 


” he said bluntly. 
already 2 


it w 


oratorical pauses. 
-~ 
u 
ould be 
few words on the third head.” 


3* 


cae 
aaa 
stow a 
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man entirely from thee, and givest th 
attention to what I have to te 
thee.” 

* Your Lordship need not doubt my 
attention,” said the Cavalier. 

And the Republican General, after an- 
other as one who gave his confi- 
dence not without hesitation, 
to explain his views with a distinctness 
which he seldom used, not without 
his being a little 


nourish suspicion me, 
Tnlees tls beeause I rill not er this 


pulled asunder, - 
and reduced, so that they who have 


tected the state at the expense of 
eines er ota 


themselves by their labour ; 
hard 


self? ‘Truly, it would be s perilous 
matter.” 
rake, “am iF ples you; Cas you ous 
e, an if it ‘ou, can. 
not stead Coloniel Everard in this saatter » 
* Unconditionally, ay—but taken con. 
ditionally, the answer may be otherwise,” 
answ Cromwell. “I see thou art 
not able to fathom my and there. 
fore I will partly unfold it to thee. But 
take notice, that should thy tongue betra: 
my counsel, save in so far as carryi 
to thy master, by all the blood which 
been shed in these wild times, thou shalt 
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¢ what can it avail thee to practise a 
fatiity so horrible 0s ‘ie (ase of ofbers, 
aad which brings no emolument to him 
who uses it ?” 
There are doubtless more profitable 
sins in the world than the vice of swear- 
irig,? was the answer which rose to the 
— anal ne that rine. 
ed for a profession of regret for hav- 
given offence. The truth was, the 
to take a turn which ren- 


for concealing un- 
,” said Cromw “ Te is 
edidem that such ancient houses lack se- 


question— 
fagitives 


than in 


concealments whereof young 
acquainted ever since 


>” said Wildrake, making an 

effort to answer the question with seem- 
while the possibility of 

event, and its consequences, 


suit ill with fagitives from 


» if thou art an active plot- 
master’s interest, thou 


267 
‘st, I should think, work out 
might’st, v= t some- 


a ae suas talinpaniite giant ‘i oaid 

of your t a 

*¢ Listen then, and let it be to profit,” 
answered Cromwell. “ A + the 
conquest at Worcester was a great and 
crowning mercy; yet might we séem to 
be but small in our thankfulness for the 
same, did we not do what in us lies 
towards the ultimate improvement and 
final conclusion of the great work which 
has been thus prosperous in our hands, 
professing, in pure humility and single- 
Hess of that we do not, in any 
way, desire our instrumentality to be re- 
membered, nay, would rather pray atid 
entreat, that our name and fortunes were 


same old palace, with all the shed. 


well, with much humility ; “* doubtless 


and I trust it will be 
thou in thine office wilt merit 
hand.” 





3 Your 
« speaks like 


honour,” -said Wildrake, 
one accustomed to com- 


“ True; men’s minds are likened to 
those of my by fear and reverence,” 
said the General ;—‘* but enough of that, 
desiring, as I do, no other dependency 
on my speci than is alike to ua 
all upon that which is above us. But I 
would desire to cast this golden ball into 
your master’s cap. He hath served 

this Charles Stuart and his father, 

t he is a kinsman near to the old 


I may have some oppor- 
of deserving, that I may show m 


He 


£SF 
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‘ and with your most powerful w 

I trust I might expel the commissi 

even without the aid of your most warlike 
and devout troopers.” 

“ That is what I am least anxious 
about,” replied the General ; “ I should 
like to see the best of them sit after I had 
nodded to them to be gone—always ex- 
cepting the worshipful House, in whose 
name our commissions run ; but who, as 
some think, will be done with politics 
ere it be time to renew them. There. 
fore, what chiefly concerns ine to know 
is, whether thy master will embrace a 
traffic which hath such a fair promise of 
profit with it. I am well convinced that, 
with a scout like thee, who hast been in 
the cavalier’s quarters, and canst, I should 
pucss, resume thy drinking, ruffianly, 

ealth-quaffing manners whenever thou 
hast a mind, he must discover where this 
Stuart hath ensconced himself. Either 
the young Lee will visit the old one in 
person, or he will write to him, or he 
will hold communication vith him by 
letter. At all events, Markham Everard 
thou must have an eye in every hair 
of your head.” - While he spoke, a flush 
passed over his brow, he rose trom his 
chair, and the apartment in agita- 
tion. ‘* Woe to you, if you suffer the 
oung adventurer to escape me a 
ter be in the deepest dungeon 
, than breathe the air of England, 
sh j= but dream of playing -me 
false. I have spoken freely to thee, fel- 
low—more freely than is my wont—the 
time required it. But to share my confi. 
dence is like Keeping a watch over a pow- 
least and most insi 
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the picture against the wall, 
ly and sternly, as if, in 

of his own feeling, he was deter- 
in a place from which to see 
Kt was well for Wil- 

us companion had 


i 


4 


en he saw the portrait of 
the hands of the chief 


it 


great difficulty ; and if, on its 
violence, he had been provided with 
suitable weapon, it is possible Cromwell 
would never have ascended higher in his 
bold ascent towards supreme power. 
But this ees 1 flash Pd 
indignation, w ru: t 
veins of an ordinary man like Wildrake, 
.was presently subdued, when confronted 
with the strong, yet stifled emotion dis- 
played bY so powerful a character as 
As the cavalier looked on his 
dark and bold countenance, agitated by 
inward and indescribable ; feelings, he 
found his own violence of spirit die away 
love _— in fear - tara 
is, that as greater lights 's IW 
extinguish the display of those 
so men of - 


35. 
& 


a2 
B= 


id 
i! 


torren: 
stream. 


: 


man, whose breath is in his nostrils, the 
blame that he falls, when Heaven never 
gave him strength of nerves to stand ! 
The weak rider is thrown by his unruly 
horse, and trampled to death — the 
strongest map, the best cavalier, springs 
to the empty saddle, and uses bit and 
spur till the horse knows its master. 
~ 0 pa oe - who, ae aloft, 
rides trium amon people, 
for having Scene, a the unskil- 
ful and feeble fell and died? Verily he 
hath his reward: Then, what is that 
piece of painted canvass to me more than 
sis aati ae ae ae 
3 
rea. yet complaining eye: Those who 
ve acted on higher have no 
cause to start at painted lows.— Not 
wealth nor power brought me from my 
obscurity. The oppressed consciences, 
the injured liberties of England, were the 
banner that I followed.” 
He raised his voice so high, as if plead- 
ing in his own defence some tribu- 
that Pearson, the officer in attend- 


So ance, looked into the a t; and 


observing his master, with his eyes kind- 
ling, his arm extended, his foot ad. 
qual “5 oy “t commesiing te 
in act 0 
copes of his army, he instantly with- 
We 
‘¢ It was other than selfish regards 


there wi 


yonder un- 
happy——” 


At this moment the apartment opened, 
and a gentlewoman entered, who, from 


+ her resemblance to the General, although 


to be the spuntaneous unbur- 
of his own bosom, swelling un- 


tu 
Flemish painter,” he said, 
Antonio Vandyke, what a power 
! Steel may mutilate, warriors 
and destroy—still the King 
i and our 


her features were soft and 


The Generel hung down his head, like 
prentgracetey tac gered 
sion to which he had given way, or — 
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va Gatherer. 
men’s stuff.” --- Wotton. 
THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


“1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
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moiselle de Montpensi 

dame de Sevigné, the 14th.—Madame de 
Maintenon, the 15th.—Madame de Cay- 
lus, the 15th.— Madame de Pompadour, 
the 15th.—Judith, queen of France, the 
19th.—Jeanne de Navarre, the eg 


AFRICAN ANTS. 


TuEsE insects set forward sometimes in 
such multitudes, that the whole earth 
seems to be in motion. A corps of them 
attacked and covered an elephant, quietly 
feeding in a In eight hours no- 
thing-was to be seen on the spot, but the 
ced qmplely iced The torent h 

peony ges f siness 

done, enemy marched on 
chen fath peey. Such power have the 
smallest creatures acting 


LEARNING. 
Maxy parts of what is called 


- .When thou makest a promise, be sure 
to keep it. 

j,i thew hs caoe for ein > 
hast cause for animosity, 
tn ain 

fe thou hast ee ae 


EPITAPH . 
In Fickhill Church-Yard, Yorkshire, 


resemble the man’s horse, which had but ~ 
two faults ; he was hard to catch, and = 


ee cui 


came cx bean wal ov a 


vious to herdeath. _ 


ra 
rs 


fy 


EPITAPH o ox a PAVOURITE) 


SUBLIME DEDICATION. 
ase following is attached to the last 


the incomprehensible! the omnipotent ! 
praay eon apd Almighty creator of all 
things that exist ! from orbs immeasurably 
great, to the minutest points of matter, 
this atom is dedicated and devoted, with 
“ gratitude, humiliation, and 


This diction he ne a tert 
mony, ety gratitude to his maker, 
who had enabled him to complete his 


: P. T. W. 


ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 


Whew anger would overcome thee, 
curb it. 


Whose name was Pompey, but 
from the bani of he maa wos oom 
sionally called Spot. 4 


Haar Pompey les, Pompey of spotless 
Yet ome he had, and Spot became, hi 
Tho’ “fall of spots, Spot lived without 8 


An cn mex euch po a bom 
His {pon were beauties of a spotless 
Spex witht ot good Spot trac’d 
af capable prea dy 


In this spot, spotied Spot 
as he liv 


x. ¥. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

The space we have devoted to a complete and 
deeply interesting scene from the forthcoming 
Tomance of Woodstock, by the auther of We 
verley, has compelled us to omit numerous 
cles imtended for inseftion, and to defer out 
answers to Correspondents for a week, 
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